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ABSTRACT ' , 

. In the United States, where printed literature is 
primary vehicle of- myth, the journalist plays a critical role as 
creator and perpetuator of myth through the narrative" form: 
Narra^ives^of fiction or fact express the traditions and metaphors -of 
a particular culture -and transform archetypal myths into myths unique 

• to that culture. A comparison of American cultural myths with 

. newspaper feature stories reveals their shared qualities of a sense 
• v of 0 timelessness, repetit iousness , and. reaffirmation of the values \ 
that define and direct "cultural conduct. The" realism of 'feature 
stories recasts abiding myths in contemporary form. From examples 
drawn from the "Washington Post," one can observe that the journalist 

* neither establishes nor recharts mythic consciousness, but fulfills 
the social obligations established for the myth. Although a feature 
story^may depict a world alien ta.that of -'its readers, their values 
are generally upheld rather than ^disputed by the depiction. Feature 

^-stories, like all popular art, are designed to sell, and thus conform 
to popular values and images. Several critics contend that the 
audience's need for myth is exploited. by the press and leads to 
deceptive reporting. They also Aite a disparity between newspaper 

; stories and the a*ctual/exper iences of. those who read them. But their 
cultural analysis only stresses the role of the newspaper as a 
-disseminator of information and .overlooks .its equally vital role as a 

• medium through which national -mythology is celebrated and reaffirmed. 
As the link between myth 'and. the feature story emerges through 
illustration, sd .does the inescapable role of the journalist as 

' myth-maker, (Au.thor/H&>); * 
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To understand Amer I can J I'terature . I s to understand 

r ' • - * .... - . 

\ American mythology. Literati/re has recorded and shaped our 

\ national psyche from ear 1 I est cpl on I a 1 times, and continues - 

to do so today'.' , In his study, Regeneration Through Violence: 

.T\h.e Mythology ,of t he American Frontier,- 16,60-1860 . Richard 

S^otkln marks this, historical ly unique. Interaction of 

literature and myth, "Printed 1 Iterature/ has been from the 

first the- most- Important vehicle of myth In America, which 

sets It apart from the mythologies of ithe past . ■ 

v Not I'rVg that the colonies were fo/inded In the' age of " •' 

printing, Slotkfn describes that^age/s Impact on settlers: 

Since America turned readily tcf the printed word 
for expression and the resolution of doubts, of 
'problems of faith, of anxiety knd asplratjon, 
literature became t,he primary /vehicle for the. 
communication of .mythic material, with the briefest 
^of,g^ps between the I ncept I.on /of an oral. legend 
, and^Its being fixed In the publ'Ic print. 

Journalism as a literary form, Is «1 so a vehicle of 

myth. Like the novelist and the ioet, the journalist Is a 

creator of what Slotkln calls the/ "art I fact of myth— the- 

' 3 I 

narrative." Narratives, of flctjlon or fact,^ express the 

traditions and metaphors of'a parjtlcul'ar culture. They* 

transform archetypal myths-, fundamental to all of humanity;- 

Into cultural, myths unique to that culture. For example, ; 

Richard Dorson, In America Begins , lists several themes 



found In the narratives of America's earliest journalists: 
"the economics o.f trade, the' rel glon'of providences, the 



folkrore of demon I sm, " and rebates how .these themes shaped 
.the great' myth-images of America: a land of boundless' 
reaches, .a commonwealth personally blessed by God, a fabled 
'frontier alive with marvels.": And Stotkln speaks of the 
American- writer as'the " I nte 1 1 I gent., man I pu 1 ator of media and 
artifacts 11 who, "controls and .directs the developments of . • 

myth, 1^ I/T1 ^ t,In9 ° r augment ' ng - J ts powe ' r to Induce .the 
mythopoetic affirmation In Its audience." 5 •■ 

The arche'typal her>o myth, or monomyth, common to all 

cultures, "has emerged- as 'the myth most illustrative of the 

American experience. The heroic .quest Is "perhaps the most 

* • 

Important archetype underlying .American cujture," 6 . according 
to Slotkln, and, appears I n'.Amer I can literature 'in countl-e&s 
variations. 

i .... 

When we consider Campbell's definition of myth as 
"traditional metaphor addressed to ,u 1 1 1 mate ques-t I ons, " 7 the 
Journalist's role as Interpreter and pe.rpetuator of. the myth 
of the heroic quest becomes a. critical 'factor In Americans! 
translation x>f myth I rito. act I on ■ and action Into myth. For 
Journalists, Intelligent manipulators of media and' art I facts 
bhat they are, appreciate the -potency of metaphor as well -as 

v e 

anyone who takes pep 1 to paper. Arid because of -the i r.. concern 
with what Is occurring "now y " s they mold and renew- the 

X 

monomyth In a much more Immediate way than thos'e writers who 
require long periods of refTecilon forTnythlc expression. 
Journalists are ever ready to benil Information lnto,the 
mythological "artifacts tha^t appear In -the newspaper. v And as 



Srotkln stresses, mythic, artifacts must behcTto evolve' with 
the cultural myths' t'hey articulate: ... 

i. 

The legends' and stories we commonly call myths are 
simply the art Vf acts of the .my ths, , and^they retain 
their jnythlc ppwers only so long as they can- con- 
% tlnue to evoke In' the minds of succeeding generations' 
a, vision analogous on I ts- compe 1 1 I ng power to that, 
of the original, mythic poetic perception. 

■ » 

But several, scholars of Jburna 1 I sfri f who' recognize the s 
lltterary character of the news stop short of acknowledging' 
what Seymour Krlm calls Journalism's "mythic propensity." 9 
Although she relates Ve.curring.moUfs ,ln the news -to those 
In folklore and fiction, Helen MacGIll Hughes Zoes not con- 
slder theTcyltural archetypes that ' those motifs symbolize. 

News repeats Uself, she contends, not as a process of- 

• 

mythologlcal affirmation, but because "human txperfenp*/ 

« ■ . • ■« . 
though varied, Is endlessly duplicated, and an Individual's'' • 

unique career. Is a type 4 when numbers of people are con- 
sidered." 10 ; 

Recalling stories written whll'e a police re-porter In 
Newark, Robert Darton cannot bring himself to carry the Idea 
of news as story td Its ultimate mythical source- e I ther " "Of 
•course l.t would-be absurd to suggest that newsmen's fantasies 
ar«e haunted by primitive myths of thefsort Imagined by Jung 
and Levi -Strauss. Tom Wolfe, :as wel k, jcannot 

reconcile rea»i Ism agd mythological artifact 'as mutuary • * 
■ Inclusive components 'of the f eatur^jpt .1 c 1 e. His"* qpln Ion Is" 
voiced In th'e Imaginary mono l ogue. of splte'fuj' "Neo-fabul 1st" 
whose only defense agal/ist new journalists and realism Is to * 

* • . A • 

"return to. those most elemental'apd pure- forms of 'story-tel 1 Ing, 
the forms of which literature I ts.e Jf has sprung, namely 



\myth, fable, parable, and legend." 12 Wo 1 fe' concludes that 
whMe they may have come first, myth and fable, "never stood 

a chance, once more soph I st I dated techniques were , d I scovered 

r . . > 

.' as a printed' 1 I terature developed." 13 ' < 

Michael Schudson Identifies two Journalisms In 

: t> 

suggesting "a connection between the educated middle class 
. and Information and a connect Ion .between the middle and 

1 * * j 

^* working -classes and -the story Ideal. " l£f - Admittedly, the' 
Dally News and the New York Times differ great 1 y v • but ' 
Schudson's linking of the educated, mlddl e class'wlth* '* 

Information alone Ignores the unlv.er.sa1 need for myth, and 

1 " 

the mythological artifacts that - appear dally In all. . 

* * ' ♦ 

newspapers. The refined, erudite tones of the limes may 
dhsgulse Its mythic propensities, but cannot stifle.' It's 
fnheYlt'ed techniques of "st^ytell Ing, through which stories 
have "reached the ^ew York Times from%lother 'Goose. " 15 
(Examples of mythic -stor I es^ appear Ing Iri this paper are In 
fact culled from another member of the .e1It.e press, the 
<,' Washington Post . ) - ' * ' - ..' ' , • 

Nor does Raglan,; a renown scholar of myth-, regard 

0 

journalism and myth as cu-c&namlc entity. In The Herd , he 
\rgues that myth and histor^ (of which journalism Is an 
Instrument) are"~mutua1 1 y exclusive. History Is "the recital 

In chronological ' sequence of events that are known, to^have 

16 ' • - ' 

occurred;" whereas tradition, I ncl ud Ing inyth, relies oh 

"Yolk memory", I S oral 1 y ,t ransml t ted and consequent 1 y I s* " 

In-accurate. -Raglan concl udes,' "The rapid I ty with which 



historical events are j forgotten shows how unlikely; It' Is 
that what I s .remembered 'In„the form of tradition should Be 
history." 17 , • "J 

But as the concept of news -as story develops, 
. ■ Journalism's mythic propensity emerges.- .Comparing news 
stories with fairytales, Tuchman makes the connection ' » > 

between, news and myth, "Both draw on the Culture for their' 

• ' .»' " 

derivation. . . Both take.socjal and cultural resources and 

transform them Into publ Ic .property : 'jack Kennedy and Jack 

vof beanstal k .fame are bo.th cuftural myths, a Uhough! .one 

lived and the other dId r not." 18 Elaborating off these two 

• -'" * " 

myths, Tuchman suggests that -news stories and /f a I rytal es are 

*6. more a] Ike than not: "DraWl ng" on' Cul tural conventions, 

members of Western soc I et les Impose distinctions between 

' . t 

; stories about/ the two men th<at obscure theKr shared features 
of pubVIc character and social construction." 19 - 

} their study of news and mythic selectivity, Lawrence 

and TUnberg speak of the Inseparable course of heroic news 
and cultural myth: *0nly upon cons' i derat I oh~ of the (dlof 

^syncratlc mythic traditions of a culture can we grasp "the 
sel ect I v I t I es and conventions through which news acquires ' 
Its heroic story forms." They assort that "The news. ' < 
Industry and the entertainment (mythic) Industry are. part of 

. the same *conf 1 ue'nt cultural stream, «the' latter exhibiting 
features, that are peculiar to Americans." 21 They 'cone lude 
that mythic adequacy, the "degree, to which the features'of 



an eVent 'conform to, the pre-existing features of a fay t Hit 
paradigm/' ls»an important measure of new4worth'l ness . ' 

( A sense of t Ime 1 essness, the process of repet I t Ion/ and 
the affirmation of enduring Values are common qualities of 
myth and the feature story. In the same way that "Once upon 
a time" Invokes the time 1 essness of a fairytale, another 
form of mythical archetype/ Tuchman observes tha~t\a lead • 
Invokes ttie tlmelessness of a news story* "ultimately both 
the fairytale and- the news ^account, are stories, to be' passed 
on, commented upon, and recalled as Individually appreciated 
public resources." 23 Not Under the same structural' con- 
straln'ts as a news story^ a feature story may even begin,. 
"Once upon a time. .'..." *• 

Campbell's notion that myth*- Is "symbpUc of the play of 
2k ' 

eternity In- time" calls to mind the Ideas' of George ** 
Herbert Mead and William StephensoV\pardlng the newsreadlng 
experience". ~Mej»d speaks of, the "realm of the reverie," a 
timeless, dream-1 Ike 'state, that conjures "Imagined 
enjoyable res'ults" In the minds of news readers, and which 
"dictates the policy of the' da 11' y press." 25 -Stephens-en 
describes "quiet absorption In the news ,h as ".more' like being 
In a trance than being In touclvwJth reality." 26 Reverie, 
trance, play of eterolty In time: all suggest a similar 
state In which past, and. futu.re are suspended for' the 
temporal experience of mythic, and' thus cultural renewal. » 

#> Myth and ne.ws are repeated as .they are continuously' 
transformed, to- comply with cu 1 tura 1 ' mod If I cat I ons . 



Repetition s-eTTes' to reaffirm and restate the , values 'found 
Ih myth and In narrative. Speaking about the^devel opment of 
narrative 1 It.erature, S lotk In . states that ^repet 1 1 1 on Is'the 
essence of [the] process" by w£lch>".the problems and 
preoccupations of the colonists became transformed Into ■ 
♦visions. which compel belief jria civilization called 
\ American." Similarly, James W. Carey notes that* In v 
• reading a newspaper/ "nothing , new Is learned but In which a 
part Icular. view of the>oMd'Is portrayed and confirmed.-"' 28 

\v\ Mead's discussion of the nature of aest'hetlc 
experience, he describes M story as' a pattern that repeats* 
Itself. In mythology -and In the mythological, artifacts that 
eternalize mythology, "All h-Istory Is the Interpretat i on -of 
, the present, tha.t. Is, it g I ves . us 'no't only. the direction and 

• * * • < 

trend of events. . . but. It offers us tfje. I.r revocabl eness of 
the pattern of what has occurred, . tn .which, to embody the 
stNl uncerta(n and unsubstant4 a 1 objects we ; would ; 
achl eye. " 29 ' K * * . 

Mead's description of p Istory resembles' Slotkln'fc • 

description of myth as- "essent i a 1 1 y conservative." Like the 

• 1 • - ■ 

1 I rrevocab.l eness- of the patte^i of what, has occurred," 

•myth's source of power Is "Its' ability to.. . . Invoke an.d 

relate all the narratives (historical and personal) that we 

mm • , I « » » * ^ 

have Inherited, '. ; .- ." 30 The feature story, as narrative 
and as mythological art I "fact, contains the code that \ . 
dictates and perpetuates the pattern of I^story. 



. Although Wolfe argues that realism lies- far from' the ' 

realm of myth, we shalt see how the* real Ism of 'reporters' ' 

i ' ' J 
. render I-ngs of an urban odyssey, of a feisty paraplegic's 

violent death, ^nd of a tragically flawed herchae, draw us 

closer .to the structure of the monomyth. The dialogue, and 

the everyday behay I ors--the' real Ism — of tramps on the 

street, *of a man who "l ived by some code derived- from 

hugging the ground,» r31 and of a'refugee from Siberia, recast 

our abiding- myths In contemporary forms. It Is important to 

remember Slo£kIn*s precept that a. culture's mythology is 

vigorous andyendurlng only as long as Us artifacts evolve 

with the culture.^ .Through realism, national myths speak in 

a -contemporary, Idiomatic voice that echos our. culture. >And 

* ■ • •*'.'- 

so, the mytths st M 1 breathe. • -' 

* • 

" The felat lonsh I'p between journa 1 I sm • ar;d myth artifact 

Is best viewed through Wheel righWs definition of mythic 

• " • 

development as described by Slotkln. There are three stages 

of development; "primary," "romantic," and "consummatory." 32 

The primary stage establishes our 'mythic consciousness, 

While' In the romantic staje, "the attainment o? an original 

experience of mytho-poetlc Insight Into the nature 'of 

reality becomes less Important than' fulfil 1 Ing the "social 

obligations established for the myth and for the priests who 

33 * 

keep and ritualize It. 9 The consummatory stage Is 
characterized by the artist's ability -to act "as prophet, 
rather than as prIest # Qr mlnlstcant to his peopl e, ' shak I ng 
mjnds" and hearts with new visions rather than providing * 



•customary balm for normal social ang^ persona V anx ret'l es ."' 3£f 
„. The. consummatory myth-maker reenv I si ons, - ,r the cul tura 1 ' 
♦ ^ , ■ archetypes that- .lie beh I nd the . var legated surface .of his' 

culture's myth-media." 35 * * 

— * Journalism's' pi I ancy lends Jtself st ructurall y 'to all 

stages of my^h I c. devel opment . .Features that rtfad like ttie 
. . early Journalsof our primary myth-makers, like the legends 

and sermons of romantic myth-makers, like Jthe epics of 

• - • * 

•consummatory myth-makers ,are the -result of the literary . 
freedoms of new Journalism. But journalists are essentially 
. romathtlc myth-makers, the priests who 'fulfill the .social ' 
t * ob) Igatlons; e'stabl Ished for the myth.' 36 They sustain the 
9 " status quo as- they Just I fy the "ph 1 1 osoph I ca 1 and moral- " 
, values which may have been extrinsic to the Initial '• • • 
experience but which preoccupy the minds of the reading 
. . publ Ic." 37 ' .,. 

* * In his Introd-uct I.on to The Unembarrassed" Muse . Nye 

-y points out that the popular artist's product ''must- show a" 

profit;*. and so he cannot afford the^rlsk of being anything 1 ' 
but a romantic myth-maker. The popular artist, "corrobor- 
ates*. ^. . values and attitudes already familiar, to his 

* i . 

; , audience; his aim Is less to provide anew experience than v 
to validate an ol derl one 9 

Washington Post reporter Nell Henry's chronicle of 'his * 
experience posjjog' as a bum on the streets of Baltimore and' 

4 

Washington, Is the work of af romantic myth-maker, although 
\ he .Imitates the style of botii primary' and consummatory • 
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myth-makers. For a modern >aud I ence, Henry recreates the »' 
he-hoic quest; 'whip* .as S.lotki.n &ays is' ."among the first" 
.coherent myth-narratives formulated by a cutfOre*. M *°. . .'• . . 

■ Henry's odyssey, as he terms It, was art. assignment,,' not 
,a matter of survival, or, of iWl at Ion. He Is neither 
r creator,, ppr prophet .'• Henry r'eteUs a myth to suli our * 
•time,, but pnovldes.no new vision or I ns 1 gh.t that* steers our^ 
mythic course- In an 'uncharted direction! >.jus ; t'the .same, as 
hero.'df his own", story/ and as a b1ack r man jexplorLng' the "l ife 
, of urban vagabonds, Henry -adds, an Interesting and reievan't. \ 
twist to the ; myth of the heroic" quest, H|s "quest iV made 

even more, absorbing In flghx of what Slotkln has to' say, "at 

<>? . ' ■ 

.the source of the American myth there .lies the fatal" 
opposition,, the, hostility between Lwq worlds, two • races.; . two 
realms- of -thought and, feel Ing." 41 < Although, he 'refers to the 
conflict between white man and Indian, SlotklR's words hold 
true for the conflict between* wh I tes and blacks on" another - 

front I e'r . • • « " • * ' ' * 

'•••.<. 

• In Pari J oifi the series., Henry establishes his Homeric ' 

role- with a litany of the t'rl a 1 s 'newotil d ensure, . and of the 

fellow travelers' he would encounter:. .; - : 

' • . * * * » 

.The. He-1 p Ing-up 'M i ss I on -Is where I spent the' f first 

> two weeks of. an urban Voyage as a" homeless derelict' 

> . During, this jouYney, which ended nearly two months* 

• .later I n- Wash I ngton, 'I s'cavenged for food and ' - ; 
sought \shelter ,wherev„er I J t 'was ava M abl e'.< 
I met men and" .women who latter would be, Involved- In 
robberies, „ murders and other crimes of passion 
and desperation , „ ' -. . ' , - . 



My pockets' Were empty;.' but' my mind was swim- 
ming with. Intense feelings of adventure-and fear.'t 2 



Employing most 'of the. literary techniques that Wolfe 

claims free the wri.ter from my th-rsc'ene* by' s\cene construe- . 

' . " '* ■ ' ,'\ " \ \ 

tlon, dialogue, thrl rd person point of v Iew,~^Henry leads uV 

• » * . **.•'< ^ 

through a myth«Ic underworld and emerges as -an Inlt late Wnto 

manhood; out of the cold~and Into .his girlfriend's toasty ' 
apartment . . ' - . 

On the street, Henry captures the language, behavlor.s", 
-and pbl losophles. of an array of vagrants, as\io other epic 
heros who meet companions on the road. His myth encompasses 
the fugitive myths of those Who nevdr knew the American- * 
dream, as illustrated In his conversations with a fellow bum 
named^WIlMe which took place on the heat Ing .grate they 
called, home. After waking up* f rom a- 'night on the grate, 

during which he' got no respect from rats or passersby, Henry 

( ' " 

recalls/ "1 felt weak from hunger and yet-almost super- 

human." He -sees himself as- a superhuman, a hero, having 
survived a'helllsh nTght. • - - 

« But Henry's adventure as It parallels Slotkln's 
description of quest, does not. champion the cause of his 
street friends as- much as It would appear. The "threat of 
some natural or- human calamity" S 1 otk Ig descr I bes Is the 
threat of bums to the average Post reader's way of ll*f'e. As 
romantic myth-mlaker, "mlnlstrant to bis people/ 1 Henry 
reassures his audience that the tramps pose no threatx they 
are sad^ eloquent men about whom more should be done, bW 
they afre harmless should you [the reader] accldently step on 



1 '} 



one: In "'the .end, Henry, as priest, glves'h'ls audience what 

b 4T * % - , 

they want to hear. 1 . « 

At t,he conclusion of his quest, Henry, runs Into Al 1 le, 
a wanderer with many -heroic qualities of his own.. Allle 
■ alone, discovers Henry's I f dentit<y, and that Is only right. 
Amid the litter, and fray of b^ack alleys, It takes one 'hero 
to know another. We learn Henry has made It through the 
fine— as a confederacy of^heroes Is born. " . • 

Another example of the Realistic treatment of mythjln 
the Washington Post Is. the account of the life and death" of 
Hobart Wilson, a paraplegic, and. as the headline charges: 
"Hell on Wheels." Reporter ^Ch I p Brown'.makes the most of 

Wllson's^slngula'rlty In the. tale of hls\ demise. But again, 

\ . i 

It Is romantic, myth, the retelling of an oXd story In modern 
form Jn which myth Is reestablished, to conform .to contem- 
po.rary society, but Is not reenv I s I oned . . v \ ' 

9 

The story opens like a traditional ballad, sung from \ 
one generation to another!" 

Jhey laid Hobart Wilson In the ground-last week. 
The .people who stuck by<hlm--'hls mother, his wife, 
his boy Junebug and a handful of other kin — slid 
the metal coffin over £he tailgate of tke family's 
two-t^one pickup truck. Then they drove, kl f night 
In the rain with the body, 500 wet and winding 
miles from a small brown house In' S 1 1 ver , Spr I ng to' 
a grave beside Wilson's father In Harl an 'county, Ky.^ 

The techniques of new journalism recreate for a contemporary 

audience the broadside ballad, wh I ch,~ *'enjoyed a long 

history that began when the folksong was first. set In type 

for sale and ended when the newspaper, brought the masses 

stories based on the news."** 5 . 



Wilson was regarded" as ."garbage" by others than friends 
• and family; even so, "he -was one of a kind, a man of the ' 
.^fiercest pride, a poor, white country, boy known- as one of 
the most notorious characters In Montgomery County." 46 
Paralyzed- as a child when he fell frpm' a 'tractor, Wilson Is 
an amalgamation of American types: he' Is an antlhero 
admired for hN s d I sreputabl eness, ("His grotesque and comic 
history of roguish feats wouldbe.an achievement even for a . 
hellion who could wa 1 k . ») : 4 7 . he Is a trickster, robbing f " 
buildings and. leaving behind the "weird, grocery-cart wheel 
tracks" from the skateboard- 1 Ike contraption on which he 
propelled himself. ■ He Is also a consummate American, an 
"adamantly self-reliant man," 49 who rejects proffers of help 
and pity. As such an American/ Wilson Is a. descendent of 
the frontier hero, -©an! el Boone: "lover -of the spirit of ' 
the wilderness, Cwhose] acts'of love and sacred affirmation 
are acts x of violence against that spirit and her^evaTars." 50 
But Wilson departs from*Boone In a notable way. On Wilson's 
arm .was a tattoo that said, "Born to Lose." And s_up4 
enoug-h^ as a paraplegic with legs as thin as "drumsticks," 
the subject of gawks and smirks, Wilson's retaliations, his 
v iolent ac4^ of "lov e and oacr ed-aWrnratrro^ 



--him and the stranger he crashed Into at }Vo mph . _Danfel 
Boone was reborn through acts of VTblence^ Wilson," In his 
ultimate act of violence, dies. In life land in death he was 

rln the wrong lane. 



Whether or hot he realizes It, Brown Is telling us 
about .the chances for survlval'of the" Hobart Wilsons In the 
suburban wilderness outside D.C. And as a romantic myth- 
maker, Brown, like Henry, tells an enthralling tale without 
toppling his readers' values. 

, . Felicity Barrlnger's taje of the life of Tamara Wall, 
iiEJ-Jght from Sorrow," also from the Washington Post , roughly 
parallels Raglan£s criteria for the "Story of the^tfero of 



Tradition" 51 ancPas such Is a unique portrayal of. a 

♦ 

contemporary heroine and her quest". Like the hero who Is 

52 - r 

"spirited away" after "an attempt on h I s Ufe, Tamara Wall 

was exiled from her native land, Germany, sent to a Sjberlan 

laborcamp, and* eventual 1 y to England as a refugee. There, 

she was pulsed by a yoking woman of no relation to Wall, 

ftfl lowing the ,p£t°tern of the hero who Is "reared by foster 

parents In a f aricount ry. n * J Wall eventually joined her 

»* i • ' - 

father In Oregon, and remained silent on the subject of her 

p*ast, 'I I k^ the hero about whom "we are tol d». not'h Tng of his 

childhood." Barrlnger describes Wall's silence which she 



maintained throughout her life In Washington, D.C: 

Her double life was- 4 not a matter 'of conscious 
duplicity, but one of willful f orgefrf ul ness . V 
JLn^ash Ington", Tammy Wall had, -found t-he per- 



- ; fecf place to h 1 de • herse 1 f . She lived In a 
! city that (demands little In the way of a past 
asking only a present, and perhaps a T 'future. 

The hero, "on reach I ng, manhood retifrns ,or goes to his 

futtire kingdom'. » 56 Similarly, WalTarrfves In Washington at 

22 'and It Us^as If she had been ff neWly conceived. 11 While 

the hero, "after a victory over. the king arid/or a giant, ■ 



dragon, t>r. wild fc^east^ marries a princess. . . and becomes 
king," walj takes on Washington, works her way through .' 
* s law-school, marri.es, and receives he.r law degree. Like a 
king she commands a large audience of admirers, and as a 
lawyer she "prescribes laws" 58 as does the 'klng\int M , like 
the hero who "los'es favor with the gods and/or his subjects 
and Is driven from the throne and city." 59 Wall Is fired 
from her position as assistant -counsel on the House Educat'io 
and Labor Cpmyilttee after Accompanying Adam Clayton P'owe^Ton 
a controversial European, excursi.on. 

, The hero "meets with a mysterious death" 60 As does Wall 
who dies of ' cancer at hf. And as Is the. case of the hero * ' 
whose 'children do not succeed him,' 61 Wall's daughter, 
Cynthia, cannot succeed her as • Intel 1 ectual , lawyer, 
socialite. She Is mentally djsab.led and. Is. Incapable of 

success by Washington standards. ' 

> * * ■ 

WalUs* story Is a fasc I nat I ng 'account of a 'heroine With 
more than one tragic flaw. Her determination to overcome 
ghosts from the past and hardship Is patterned on one form 

v ' t 

of the heroic quest—the American success story. But as "an 
Individual attracted to the pol I t I cal' dynami cs of Washington, 
her story Is decidedly not the' story of the man qr .woman "on 
the street, but one whchas succeeded In a professional 
upper-middle class, white world.* And that,. In the eyes of 
the reporter Is what makes the story so unique. -And that as 
well, Is what separates the life of Tamara Wall from the 
lives of most others.. ••' * " . ' 



As a romantic, myth-maker, Bar ringer spins -ah engrossing 
tale, but Its significance for the 'majority of . Wash I ngton Is 
limited. When the serhes rah, It was avidly read but no 
one.could understand why It appeared In the first place. 
Had. It been more than a good story, had It been a relevant 
story that mirrored the experiences of° .Wash I ngton"' s diverse 
population, Its appearance would not have been as puzzling. 
In the following discussion of problems that arise when myth 
frames news, Lewis Lapham names loss.of Identity as a result 
of reading so many stories that do not reflect one's own 
life. 

At worst, -romantic myth-makers warp the -original 
significance of myth, resulting In the corruption of the 
"faiths; and values that we re Jnhe rent In the original 
fnythopoet I c -experience.'" 62 If js the Journal I st. as romantic 
myth-maker that Lapham fears In his essay, "Glldjng the 
News." He believes pressure Is placed on the Journalist to 
satisfy "the desires of an audience ttiat pays f or . wfiat" 1 1 
wants-^to hear and stands willing to accept the conventions 
proper.^o Its' place and fime. ,|OJ The outcome Is a "mytho- 
poetic Interpretation of the facts;" 64 In other words 
dece 1 1 : : , ' — » 

y^If the media succeeds with their spectacles and 

grand simplifications, It Is because their audiences 
define happiness as the state of* belrvg well and 
artfully deceived. People like to flste'n to stories 
to believe what they're told, to Imagining that' the 
Implacable forces of h I st.ory 'speak to them wIuTa c 
human voice. Who can bear to live without myths? 5 

; - m 



Lapham asserts that our need for myth has been 'expl oj ted by 
the media to the point where an Individual may be "trilcked 
Into believing that he has no story of his own." 66 He * 
suggests that as a people without a story we are fodder for* 
the romantic myth-maker/journal Ist/^The^ resulting loss of 
Identlt^leads^to the familiar chronical of confused 
conflict, which In turn can be reprocessed ' I nto tomorrow's 
broadcast or next year's best-selling novel." 67 Darton adds 
.to Lapham' s^theor'y with his own cr 1 1 Ic I sm, /'newspaper 
stories, must fit cultural preconceptions of %e news. Yet 
e\Jght mill Ion people live out fhelr lives everyday In New. 
York City and- I felt overwhelmed by the disparity between 
their experience, whatever U was, and the tales that' they 
read' In the *T Imes'. "! 68 » " 

Lapham |s critique should not be disregarded; certainly 
questions and conf us Ions ar I se when we subscribe to our 
/nyths at twenty cents a day, and when consumed, cast them on. 
a yellowl/ig. pfl'e. But In demanding a journalistic standard 
unconflned by cultural ast I.gm^Pt I sm, he overlooks the ' 
newspaper's oth|r function. • 'It Is not only a conveyance of 
Information, but 7 a dynamic medium which reflect-s and * .. 
reaffirms our mythopoetic vision In every. Issue. Whether 
consciously or not, a Journalist reconstructs mythology as 
he constructs a feature story .^Because his work Us bound 
anxJ shaped by the "great ,myth- Images of America," the- / 
Journalist's role as myth-maker Is Inescapable 
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The examples presented in this paper demonstrate that 
even the techniques of news gathering- and dissemination are 
, derived from ancient forms^of mythic narrative. Henry 
emulating Homer, handicaps himself -wlth^a vow of poverty to 
collect the wealth of experience he would shape Into 
Odyssean form. <,H1s destitution,, gnl Ike Homer's handicap, Is 
not real, but It admits him to a world otherwise Inaoe«s- 
• slble. (George Orwell, another I nsp I ratk*Tfo Henry, a-1 so 
underwent self-imposed poverty to be and^to 'write Rownand 
Out In Paris and London .") ' 

Brown's narrative Imitates the oral tradition and 
recalls, a rich heritage of mythic ballads. Although Hobart 
WlHson did. live, his life seems as fanciful and Incredible 
•as Those depicted In' earjler 'bal-lads. ii a sense, the facts ' 
of his Hfe are Immaterial," for the myth of Hobart Wilson, 
like other myths, will live on regardless of Its verity. 

re story Is true Is 1 ess ' Important 
than the- myth It perpe'tuafces, to the dismay of Lap'ham and' to 

the delight of those who see.k ent.erta I nmeht, and cultural 

'•'V ■ . ■• _ 
affirmation as well as -InfOrmat Ion In their newspaper'.' * 

Barrlnger d I'd not. disguise herself to find her story 

nor did she consciously imlta'te the oral narrative tradition 

to recreate myth.. But she did Immerse herself In the tale 

•of a woman whoSe experiences were remarkably true to the • 

pattern of the Jhero I c guest . In Tamara Wall's story we not* 

only see the Inevitable uhl-on of myth and the feature story, 

but the unity. of myth and life. 



In preserving a particular wbr^i view, the '^journal 1st 

as romantic nty th.-maker frequently passes over the lives of 

those who do 'not' prescribe to that' view In word or In deed.-'' 

While It Is reasonable to seek. the stor les* of consummatdry . 

myth-makers whose visions encompass those lost and neglected 

.In romantic myths, It Is rfot "-reasonable to expect their 

appearance In the • da 1 1 y^ prec's .. Myth,' as It appears In the' 

newspaper, I s a comrrtodlty 3 supplied according to public 

demand.- Consequently Journalism, .as a veKlcle of myth, will" 

• i "* 

continue .to update and revise, the artifact of myth in a, 

I ' 

•purely romantic, d I vert I ng" form . 70 • The public does not 

usually demand vstart 1 I,ng^ and .revol ut lonary visions with Its 

' • • • ' : .. . .' ' r , ' 

morning coffee.^ But recognition of myth as a commodity doe's 

" ' • *\ 

.not. minimize the undeniable and potent' presence of mytho- 

logical artifact In the ^neWspaper . 
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